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Knowledge 





Is a KEY 


Yes, Knowledge is a key, a key to power, a key to love. Without 
knowledge we are powerless to help ourselves or to help others. With- 
out knowledge, we cannot love—who loves what he does not know? 
There is no need so important today, as that Catholics know their 
Faith and love their Faith. In the battle for men’s minds that is be- 
ing fought today, the Catholic must know and love his Faith. Where 
will he get this knowledge and love? One of the great sources is 


The Catholic Press. 


Subscribe to the Catholic Press. Every Catholic home should be 
receiving at least one Catholic newspaper and magazine. And for 
this we would like to suggest 


Tabernacle and Purgatory 


The monthly Catholic magazine which helps you to a 
more factual knowledge of your faith 
more intimate love for your God in the Blessed Sacrament 
more apostolic interest in the suffering souls. 


Help yourself, your family, and your friends to a more spiritual out- 
look on life, a deeper appreciation of true values by a subscription to 


Tabernacle and Purgatory. 


1 year Subscription $2.00. Canada & foreign countries $2.25. 
2 year Subscription $3.00. Canada & foreign countries $3.50. 


Benedictine Convent of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Missouri 
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Christ looks to us this Lent to help 
Him share the fruits of His 


ae i 
(Passion with our fellow-men. 


LENT — Its Spirit and Purpose 


N Ash Wednesday, our foreheads are marked with the sign 
of penance, whilst Mother Church solemnly proclaims: 
“Remember, man, that thou art dust, and unto dust thou shalt 
return.” Thus she reminds each one of his personal responsibil- 
ity to God. In presenting ourselves for the ashes, we must guard 
against receiving them merely because it is the thing to do. 
Rather we should realize that this ceremony is an introduction 
to a very holy time, a time which we are to use to prepare for 
one of the holiest days of the year—Easter. The spirit of Lent 
is one of atonement and self-denial. Throughout the forty-day 
period, the Passion and Death of our Savior, the Great Atone- 
ment, is constantly emphasized to bring to our consciousness the 
tremendous price paid for our Redemption, and to encourage us 
in the spirit of reparation and penance. 

Penance means very different things to different people. 
To some it means giving up a delectable refreshment or food; 
to others it means special efforts to practice some virtue, such 
as patience or humility. Both are forms of penance and both are 
praiseworthy. We might say the first is external penance, and 
the second is internal penance. The Church encourages both, 
and wishes that a proper balance of the two be practiced. By 
law she requires the external penance of daily fasting and a 
schedule of abstinence, but does not obligate those whose health 
or work make such fasting impossible. Nevertheless, she would 
not have us easily excuse ourselves, but requires us to submit 
our case to be judged by the priest, who will grant a dispensation 
if necessary. 

Very effective self-denial and a means of growth in spiritual 
life may be practiced in a positive way by daily assisting at 
Holy Mass and receiving Holy Communion; also by attending 
regular Lenten devotions in the parish church. Likewise the 
Way of the Cross is encouraged as a Lenten practice, to bring 
into our mind the consciousness of the sufferings and Death of 
our Savior, and our need to imitate Him in taking up our cross. 
Mortification may also be practiced by foregoing or curtailing 
such luxuries as drinks, candy, entertainment, the movies and 
television. Deprivations of this kind apply an effective brake 
to the spirit of worldliness and exercise the will-power; and 
some of the money saved might well be given to the missions or 
some charitable purpose as another form of Lenten self-denial, 
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which will “lay up treasure in heaven where the thief does not 
steal nor the moth destroy.” 

The whole purpose of Lent is a renewal of the Christian 
spirit. Lent is often referred to as the Church’s “Great Retreat.” 
In this retreat, the Church uses the “learn-by-doing” method of 
teaching. During the six weeks from Ash Wednesday to Easter, 
she guides us in an intensive living of the Christian life, under- 
lining the essential aspects of this life, namely, the Law of the 
Cross, the Law of Worship, and the Law of Charity. 

The Law of the Cross means self-denial and renunciation. 
This law must dominate our life because renunciation of self 
means submission to God, which is our first duty; but since the 
rebellion of Adam and Eve, this submission has become difficult. 
Our renunciation is not merely an isolated, personal renuncia- 
tion. It is associated with the Sacrifice of Calvary and it is from 
the Sacrifice of Christ that it draws its efficacy. 

The Law of Worship is stressed during Lent by the special 
Mass formula for each day, which puts Christ’s Sacrifice, daily 
renewed in the Mass, precisely where it belongs, in the very 
center of Christian life. This worship of God through Christ’s 
Sacrifice is the supreme duty and privilege of every Catholic. 
“The Mass is the chief act of Divine worship. It should also 
be the source and center of Christian piety.” (Pope Pius XII, 
in “Mediator Dei.’’) 

The Law of Charity is frequently placed before us in the 
liturgy of Lent, particularly in the Gospels, as, for example, that 
of the Monday of the first week of Lent, which gives us Christ’s 
own account of the Last Judgment, in which practical love of 
our neighbor is made the criterion of our eternal reward or eter- 
nal punishment. Saint Paul, in his Epistle on Quinquagesima 
Sunday, has already instructed us on the primacy of the love 
of God in our life. Following this program outlined by the 
Church, there is bound to be a renewal of the Christian spirit, 
a purifying of our lives, and an advance in holiness. This is the 
purpose of Lent, the purpose for which the Church continually 
prays: “O God, who purifiest Thy Church by the yearly observ- 
ance of Lent... We humbly beseech Thee that we may be 
renewed... that we may be refreshed... O Lord, restore us... 
renovate us.” The holy season of Lent affords a splendid op- 
portunity to replenish our own spiritual forces, while we strive 
to appease the just anger of God against a sinful world. That 
is why Lent plays such an important role in our life and in the 
history of the world. 
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Project Number One 


BULLETIN published by Good Samaritan Hospital in 

Alabama showed a picture of small emaciated twins, nine- 
teen months old, who were suffering the effects of malnutrition. 
Their appearance was most pathetic. As in all cases of mal- 
nutrition, there was the bloated torso, a complete lack of facial 
expression, inability to stand, thin arms and legs affected by 
rickets. Not pictured, but the usual accompaniment of this con- 
dition was a lack of desire for food, due to digestive trouble, and 
an extreme dry skin. The children’s condition was so aggra- 
vated that it was expected they would not live. But another 
picture on the following page showed the twins forty days later. 
The contrast was unbelievable. During those forty days they 
had received nourishing food, vitamins, milk (which they had 
not had for months) and other concentrates to overcome the 
effect of their diet deficiencies. Now the twins had the appear- 
ance of robust health, smiles wreathed their faces, their limbs 
and bodies were chubby, and they had gained considerable 
weight. They had regained complete health; or, to say it in a 
truer way, they had been brought back from death. Poverty 
and ignorance were the causes of the condition of malnutrition. 
It was overcome by body-building foods. 

This is an example of the effect poverty and ignorance pro- 
duces in the province of physical health. A similar condition, 
though on another plane, results in homes where there is spiritual 
poverty and ignorance. The problems occasioned by broken 
homes and undisciplined youth, which so greatly harass com- 
munities throughout the nation today, are the effects of a spirit- 
ual malnutrition that can be overcome only by “spiritual-build- 
ing concentrates.” The chief concentrate needed is religious 
home-training. 

In New York City, for instance, it was estimated that 
$33,000,000 was spent last year on anti-juvenile delinquency 
projects, over and above the ordinary cost for educational, police 
and social service, and similar agencies dealing with juveniles. 
But the money and the projects do not get at the root-trouble: 
irreligion, which in turn can be traced back to a lack of home- 
training. 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, the head of the F.B.I., in commenting 
on the increase of crimes, declared: “A sense of moral responsi- 
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bility, founded on religion, must be produced in youth to prevent 
crime and to produce a noble citizenry.” He attributed the 
tragic condition of juvenile delinquency to “a lack of religious 
training.” He pointed out, “There is a necessary connection be- 
tween crime and the decline of faith and religious practice. 
When men do not know God and His justice, they do not respect 
His laws. The way to make people moral is a return to religion.” 
Over and over again, on different occasions, this expert law en- 
forcement official has expressed the conviction that there is no 
substitute for the principles of religion and morality. 


We have countless homes in this country where religion is 
completely disregarded. We have many schools where religion 
is ignored, if not actually discredited. We have a generation of 
adolescents to many of whom religion is entirely unknown. The 
resulting crime and lawlessness is everywhere boldly stalking the 
land. We must face the fact. Conditions will not improve, but 
only worsen, until all young people receive real religious instruc- 
tions. Such religious instruction must start in the home and 
must be the number one project of the years ahead. 


The moral and religious tone in Catholic homes ought to 
be, and certainly is, generally, far superior to that in homes 
where there is a complete lack of religion. But in far too many 
Catholic homes, it must be admitted, the spiritual and moral 
training is far from ideal. Many parents show the greatest 
solicitude and self-sacrificing care for the physical well-being of 
their children, but more or less neglect their spiritual training. 
They give it only superficial attention and leave to the parochial 
school the ordinary religious instruction, without supplementing 
it with sufficient home-training. Yet it is well known that by 
the time a child enters school, much valuable time has been lost, 
because it is especially in the tender and early years of life that 
the seeds of character are implanted. 

Religious training should begin with the very life of the 
child. Even when the child nestles beneath the mother’s heart 
before birth, there is an intimate relationship between mother 
and child which will affect for good or ill the physical and moral 
formation of the child. The Catholic mother who realizes the 
sacredness of this time frequently commends the welfare of her 
little one to God, and even consecrates the infant to the Sacred 
Heart or the Blessed Mother, so that every moment of its life 
may have a heavenward direction. After birth she has her child 
taken to the baptismal font at the earliest possible moment, so 
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that the infusion of sanctifying grace may make it a true “child 
of God.” Then she begins its religious training immediately. 
She does not await the dawn of reason, for that is not necessary. 
The child is loved and is given a sense of security, which is its 
first lesson in faith. The mother, also the father, communicate 
to the child their own faith and love, by blessing it with holy 
water, taking its little hand to make the Sign of the Cross, speak- 
ing to it the holy Names of Jesus and Mary, and then, as it 
grows older, teaching it to speak them with love and reverence. 
They teach it simple prayers, show it the Crucifix and holy pic- 
tures and explain their meaning, tell it stories of a religious 
nature, from Bible history, the life of Christ and the saints and 
other sources. And all the time, the parents are beginning the 
training in obedience and other virtues. In one word, they are 
making their home a God-centered, Christ-centered home, where 
there is a whole- 
some outpouring 
of religious sen- 
timents under 
all varied circum- 
stances. They 
are making reli- 
gion a_ natural 
part of everyday 
life, not some- 
thing brought 
out for just a 
couple of hours 
on Sunday. 

The truly Catholic home always radiates an atmosphere of 
faith and prayerfulness. Grace before and after meals is the 
practice. Family prayers are a matter of course, especially the 
Rosary, whenever it can be conveniently prayed. Weekly con- 
fession and frequent Communion are taken for granted, though 
a spirit of routine is not permitted to develop. The children 
are taught moral principles of truthfulness, honesty, purity, 
obedience, the spirit of charity and self-denial, consideration for 
others, gratitude. They are made to understand that their goal 
in life is heaven, and that every step of this journey should carry 
them toward it. They are taught that it is not God’s plan to 
separate the work and activities of daily life from our super- 
natural goal, but rather that by one and the same set of acts, 
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we labor for the needs of this life on earth and try to serve and 
glorify God. 

In accomplishing this training, the Enthronement of the 
Sacred Heart* in the home is most effective, because it makes 
Christ known and loved in the family. The enthroned picture or 
statue becomes a cherished home-altar for family prayer. Love 
of the Sacred Heart offers a motive for the practice of virtue. 
It gives a constant uplift for striving towards the ideal Christian 
life. It leads to watchfulness against the temptations that creep 
into the home by way of radio and television programs, worldly 
magazines and similar agents. It motivates parents to see that 
the recreation and entertainment in the home is wholesome as 
well as stimulating; that reading matter of an instructive and 
character-building type is provided. It makes them alert to all 
that can be helpful in the education of the intelligence, the heart, 
and the will of their children—the latter especially during the 
period of adolescence, so that mature, well-balanced characters 
are developed. It makes them realize that in devoting them- 
selves to their children’s welfare, they will find happiness them- 
selves, because they are fulfilling their duties as God intended, 
and He will bless them with manifold graces. 

Good families are usually happy families because they are 
in the friendship of God, and have His blessing on their home 
life and on the activities of all the members. Each member is 
united to the others by the bond of love, and where there is love, 
there is peace and joy. A good family is a little heaven on earth. 
And it is only good families that will save the nation and the 
world from chaos and moral ruin. It is the early and continued 
training received in the home that implants and matures Chris- 
tian character and safeguards social relationships. Hence it is 
both sound patriotism and true piety to safeguard, to strengthen 
and fortify the home, the citadel of faith and virtue, the glory 
of our past, the joy of the present, the hope of the future both 
of our nation and of the Church. 





*ENTHRONEMENT OF THE SACRED HEART IN THE HOME 

This booklet gives all the details, aims and methods‘of the En- 
thronement as well as the Ceremony itself. Its companion, “FAVORS 
FROM THE KING,” demonstrates by examples from real life the bless- 
ings derived from the Enthronement. 

“WHY NOT MAKE YOUR HOME IDEAL?” is another excellent 
booklet on child training and the secret of a happy home. 
Each booklet, 15¢, plus postage. Reduction on quantities. Order from: 


Benedictine Convent of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Missouri 
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The Presentation 


HE heavenly Father had given Jesus to Mary. “Every child 

belongs to his mother,” says Msgr. Gay, “but no child in 

the same degree as Jesus to Mary, for she is unique in having 

conceived, formed, and brought forth her Son alone, with no 

human co-operation of any kind.” Jesus is her treasure, and she 
has all the right of a mother over Him. 

But now the Lord reminded her by an inner light that she 
must give up her treasure, and that Jesus, the Fruit of her womb 
and the supreme possession of her life, must become the posses- 
sion of all, a common good, dedicated to the salvation of the 
world. 

It was that sacrifice of her rights that the Blessed Mother 
accomplished when she presented her Son Jesus in the Temple. 
To submit humbly to the Law, to surrender her own self, was 
nothing more than the course of her everyday life. But now 
something much greater was asked of her: the sacrifice of her 
Son. Simeon was there to remind her of the great mystery of 
the Redemption: her Son was the Savior and the Redeemer, He 
was to die for His brethren. Our Lady was to hand Him over 
to sacrifice, to death. She did it unhesitatingly, unreservedly, 
definitively. She abandoned her Son to the absolute rights 
of Divine Justice for the salvation of men; she gave Him to be 
a victim. And she offered herself to go with Him wherever it 
should please Him to call her. 

“They reach the altar,” says St. Thomas of Villanova; “the 
Virgin falls on her knees, burning with more fervent love than 
the seraphim in heaven. She has her Child in her arms; she 
offers Him to God as a sacrifice of most acceptable odor, with 
the prayer: ‘O Almighty Father, accept the oblation that I, Thy 
servant, make to Thee for the whole universe. Take this Son, 
who is ours: mine in time, Thine from all eternity. I give Thee 
boundless thanks for having raised me to the dignity of mother 
of Him whose Father Thou Thyself art. Take this most holy 
Victim from the hands of Thy servant. This is the morning 
sacrifice which will one day on the arms of the Cross be the 
evening sacrifice. Good Father, look favorably on my offering, 
and consider for whom I am offering it to Thee.’ ” 

It is true,. Mary took her Son back with her to Nazareth; 
she lived with Him in the sweet intimacy of family life. But 
we may be quite sure that the memory of Simeon’s prophecy 
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never left her, that she lived in the thought of Jesus’ sacrifice, 
in the prospect of Calvary. The holy old man had held up the 
cross before her: her eyes were ever fixed on it. With all a 
mother’s love, she busied herself about the Divine Child and the 
Adolescent, but she was as a priest preparing the victim for im- 
molation. Like Abraham climbing up the mountain on which 
he was to immolate his son, Mary each day made one step more 
towards Calvary. Each day she courageously and sweetly com- 
mitted all that was to happen in the future to the Divine will, 
and without agitation of mind, or dread, waited for the fulfil- 
ment of her martyrdom of sorrow. May we learn from the 
mystery of the Presentation humble resignation to the will of 
God, and constant fidelity to duty. Let us, like Mary, lift up 
our arms to the cross, and accept it as a Divine inheritance, even 
to the end of our earthly Calvary, for, as St. John of the Cross 
teaches, ““Those who consent to suffer for God, prove that they 
love, and have given themselves entirely to Him.” 


A Secret of Marital Happiness 


“MuTUAL Trust, reciprocal openness of heart, mutual hap- 
piness in making your thoughts, your aspirations, your joys and 
sorrows common to each other, are a necessary condition, an es- 
sential element of marital happiness. In the face of the duties 
and responsibilities of husband and wife, a purely external union 
is not enough to dispose the heart to respond to the mission en- 
trusted by God to married couples. If they must mutually bear 
with and help each other to face the material needs of life, so 
much the more must they understand and support each other 
and reciprocally help each other to respond to the moral and 
material needs of their souls and of those of their children. 


“Only when a common ideal of life unites husband and wife 
in sentiments of faith and piety is it easy to find courage for 
the necessary modification and adaptation of mutual tastes, 
habits and preferences. Indifference and nonchalance are per- 
haps the worst among the innumerable forms of human egotism, 
while openness of heart is the crowning glory of domestic peace 
and joy and is always the source and nourishment of the happi- 
ness which is enjoyed in a Christian married life lived in a Chris- 
tian manner.” —Pope Pius XII 
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Jesus Had Calloused Hands... 


FEBRUARY is the month of the Hidden Life of Christ. The 
Gospel has but little to say of the thirty years He spent at 
Nazareth with His Mother Mary and His foster father, Joseph. 
Have you ever stopped to think that it was not only a hidden 
life, but also a life of hard labor? The Savior was known to His 
fellow-townsmen as “the son of the carpenter.” 

The fact that Jesus lived a life of poverty and, along with 
His foster father, was obliged to earn His daily bread in the 
sweat of His brow, should bring Him very near and make Him 
very dear to the poor and heavily burdened of this world. Their 
sufferings and hardships, and the injustices they have to suffer, 
will surely awaken a responsive chord in His Divine Heart. 

When you are tempted to complain about the hardness of 
the lot assigned to you, when body and soul ache under the 
strain of your labors, just think of the hands of the Son of God, 
calloused by hard toil, and of the weariness that often overcame 
His human Body; and you will be better prepared to bear your 
own little burden, especially when you consider that He cheer- 
fully bore all for the sake of the sins of men whilst He Himself, 
the All-Holy, had nothing to gain by His labors and sufferings. 
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Modern Problems 
and the Catholic Journalist 


WO venerable institutions, most precious to us, are on trial 
today. The one, Christianity; the other, free Democracy. 
The American Catholic journalist cherishes both with a deep and 
uncompromising loyalty. For many years he has watched the 
termite gnawing at the beams that support Christianity and 
Democracy, and has filled his papers and magazines with a cry 
of alarm. He has pointed out the spirit of irreligion sweeping 
through the nation, but heard the answer: “Religion is a per- 
sonal matter.” He has deplored an educational system that ban- 
ished God from the classroom, and was answered with the un- 
reasoning shibboleth: “Separation of Church and State.” 


He has called for fair wages, decent living and working con- 
ditions, only to be told that business is the maker of morals. He 
has watched a rising divorce and falling birth rate wreck our 
homes. He has crossed pens with authors and distinguished pro- 
fessors on the question of “Academic freedom” and “Modern 
progress”, and has frankly told the public that when morality 
is at stake, academic freedom and modern progress are a sham 
and a delusion. He has fought the new freedom and the new 
morality with the cold fact that the fundamental laws of God 
cannot be refashioned to satisfy the earthly desires that surge 
in human breasts. He has tried to make Americans understand 
that religion is a national concern as well as a personal matter; 
that there can be no morality without religion, no democracy 
without morality. 

For, in its essence, morality means man’s obligation to re- 
spect the rights of his fellowman; and respecting the rights of 
our fellowman means love and faithfulness in the family circle, 
God in education, justice in business and industry. More than 
this, respecting the rights of our fellowman is the very heart 
and soul of democratic government and Christian faith. 

The American Catholic journalist knows that these inalien- 
able American principles and rights are not being reduced to a 
living force. Somewhere in the past, along the road we Ameri- 
cans have traveled, we broke away from Democracy, its distrib- 
utive rights and essential morality. Whether wealth corrupted 
us, whether class distinctions weakened us, or whatever the 
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cause, we find ourselves on a road which destiny never designed 
tor a simple, prayerful, God-fearing democratic people. 

The Catholic journalist, therefore, is well qualified by ex- 
perience, by critical observation, and by a wealth of Catholic 
moral philosophy, to serve the American nation in this, probably 
our most fateful hour. Hundreds of Catholic journalists are 
sparing no efforts to establish a real American national con- 
science; to separate truth from propaganda; to drive off the hys- 
terical and malicious; while they perform the high functions of 
the press, namely, to inform, to educate and to elevate the Amer- 
ican public. 

No group has more constantly spread awareness among 
Americans of the evils of Communism and other alien “isms,” or 
analyzed and exposed their false claims. Catholic editors have 
been tireless in their efforts to instil unity and good will, to main- 
tain morality among American citizens, and to spread the gospel 
of social justice when greed and pride had wrought great ruin. 
If proof were needed to show the importance and power of the 
Catholic Press, the above achievements would be sufficient. 

Let not the unity of thought and action so apparent in 
Catholic life be mistaken for regimentation. The unity of 
thought among Catholic editors and people on current evils is a 
mark of the Holy Scriptures and the Papal Encyclicals. Dis- 
solving premises and the lack of faith in the eternal things of 
God frequently leave our enemies and critics in dismay and 
mental chaos. 

The Catholic Church and the American Government, sepa- 
rate and distinct and free from transgression one against the 
other, are two societies, perfect and free in their own spheres, 
striving to serve the temporal and spiritual welfare of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Throughout our American history, we have built our govern- 
ment on the principle of secular authority subject to the moral 
law; a principle which proclaimed each citizen to belong to two 
spheres: one terrestrial, whose end is the common temporal wel- 
fare, and the other spiritual, whose end is eternal life in another 
world. The foundation of our civilization is the freedom of man 
within a closed moral order, and the autonomy of the secular 
power, subject to the prior and inalienable rights of the indi- 
vidual and the family. 

He would be blind, indeed, who could not see in these cur- 
rent years an identity between the Papal Encyclicals and a large 
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part of American thought and aspirations. The moral union of 
the great new Republic of the West, together with the Republics 
of the Americas, and the old powerful enduring Church of the 
centuries is more than a dream; it is an objective to be enthusi- 
astically worked for, especially while the Christian civilization 
of Europe is threatened by atheism and chaos. 


The Catholic Church and the Republics of all the Americas 
seem destined to collaborate more and more, with the passing 
of the years, in an enlightened and benevolent program befitting 
a free, intelligent and Christian American people. 


Catholic journalists can contribute their share by throwing 
light on the path of destiny for all the Americas and our Holy 
Church. Outside the pulpit, Catholic journalists and authors 
wield the largest influence in current thought. The apostles of 
the pen are the complements of the pulpit. 


(Address given at the Ninth National Eucharistic Congress by 
the Most Reverend John Mark Gannon, D.D., Bishop of Erie.) 


“Ave, Ave, Ave Maria!” 


HE centennial observance of the Apparitions of the Mother 

of God at Lourdes will close on February 18, the day on 

which the feast of St. Bernadette is kept at Lourdes, instead of 

on the feast of Our Lady of Lourdes, February 11, as originally 

planned. The past year has been one of special grace in Lourdes 

—and without doubt these graces have radiated far and wide 
into the whole world. 


By last December, more than five million pilgrims had vis- 
ited Lourdes. Statistics released included 25 Cardinals, 809 
Archbishops and Bishops, thousands of priests, and millions of 
lay persons. Most noted among these visitors was His Emin- 
ence, Angelo Cardinal Roncalli, now Pope John XXIII, who as 
Patriarch of Venice and personal delegate of Pope Pius XII, 
consecrated the new underground Basilica of St. Pius X on 
March 25. During the first ten months, almost 4,000,000 Holy 
Communions had been distributed and 153,000 Holy Masses 
offered; 2,961 doctors (of all faiths) had gathered information 
at the Lourdes Medical Bureau, and 49,500 sick persons had 
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been immersed in the pools of miraculous water. Thirty-two 
cases of cures were set aside for further examination of their 
miraculous nature. 


These statistics reveal much, but there is an essential and 
inner meaning that no one can probe—the graces given to souls. 
Mary, Mediatrix of Graces, in her maternal love has most cer- 
tainly showered countless graces on those who journeyed to 
Lourdes, people of every race, nation and walk of life. Spiritual 
life has doubtless been renewed in all, and love of God deepened 
and broadened in each heart. United in singing the “Ave, Ave, 
Ave Maria,” people of all nations have found a closer bond of 
brotherly love. Confidence, founded on faith, has been rewarded. 
Anguish and dread have given way to peace and joy of heart. 
Despondency has been superseded by hope and cheerfulness, for 
these are graces that Mary imparts to pilgrims even when she 
does not cure their physical ailments. 


More fervent, too, must be the devotion to the Blessed Sac- 
rament, for Lourdes is not only the “City of Mary” and the “‘Me- 
tropolis of Prayer,” but also the “City of the Eucharist’”—the 
title given it by St. Pius X. For in Lourdes it is Corpus Christi 
every afternoon when the Most Blessed Sacrament is carried in 
solemn procession for the blessing of the sick—processions which 
have been described as “rivers of prayer and song.” 


Our Immaculate Mother is ever compassionate for our mis- 
eries, but foreseeing our real needs, she still awaits from many 
of us the rejection of the standards of the world and the accept- 
ance of spiritual values, which are enshrined in the command- 
ments of God and the Church. She still addresses herself to the 
hearts and wills of men, pleading that God’s graces may not 
remain sterile and unfruitful, but that through a free response 
to the infinite love of God, each one may endeavor to cultivate 
virtue and grow in grace. It is in the imitation of Mary, and 
in Christ, through Christ, and with Christ, that grace and 
strength will be found to persevere in the good resolutions that 
have been conceived in the Centenary Year. With renewal of 
the determination to carry out these resolutions, and to strive 
unceasingly for the glorification of God and the spread of His 
Kingdom on earth, may the voices of Christendom ever continue 
to sing the hymn of praise, heard again and again at Lourdes: 
Ave, Ave, Ave Maria! 
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Fruitful Sadness 


AN was not made for sorrow of any kind; but we know 
from revelation that sorrow was made for the good of 
man. Physiologists tell us that the sense of pain in the body 
was given to us by Providence as a safeguard against the dangers 
which threaten our bodily organism. For example, fire is ex- 
ceedingly destructive of organic tissue; but against the danger 
of fire we are protected by the excruciating pain which it causes. 
It is the pain that gives us warning of the danger; and, because 
the danger is so great, the warning is so violent that we cannot 
ignore it. Again, when the body is invaded by some secret and 
fatal disease, it is pain that draws our attention to the trouble. 
If it were not for the pain, we should perhaps pay but little at- 
tention to the disease; and thus our bodily welfare would be 
exposed to serious and sometimes even fatal neglect. So we see 
that there is reason and kindness and wisdom even in pain. In 
our shallowness, we may have regarded it as an unmixed evil; 
while in reality it is a blessing instead of a curse. 


So it is also, perhaps not with all, but with most, of the sor- 
rows of life. Many of them are of our own making. Many of 
them could be avoided. There is a peace, says Jesus, which the 
world does not know. There is a happiness, even here in this 
life, which the sinner has never dreamed of. Virtue and good- 
ness have a strange power to charm away our dreariest afflictions. 
The saints alone are in possession of that wonderful power. They 
look forward to eternity for the fulfilment of their desires; but 
in some measure, even here in this world, they have a foretaste 
of the happiness of eternity. Still even they have their desola- 
tions to go through. Even they have their hours of gloom, their 
troubles, their heartaches, and their sorrows. And it is best, 
undoubtedly, that it should be so. If this world were not a 
valley of tears, we should soon forget that it is a land of exile, 
and that our home is not here but in eternity. Whatever pain- 
ful reminders of that truth God sends us, they are messengers 
from a better world as it were, coming to keep us from sin and 
to awaken holy desires in our souls. 


There are many sorrows in the world; yet few, or at least 
comparatively few, fall to the lot of the individual. The one has 
one affliction, and the other another. But there is one great sor- 
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Che “fruitful sadness” of the Cross 


which wrought our salvation. 








row which seems to be universal—the sorrow of witnessing the 
ravages of time, and the blight and decay which fall upon every- 
thing and upon everybody in the world. 


It is not well to mourn over the dead with an irrational sor- 
row. It is not well to look with too much concern upon the 
changes, sad as they may be, which are constantly stealing upon 
us. It is not well to give way to useless regrets over the oppor- 
tunities that are gone, or the unused chances that we had. It 
is not well to pine, as intensely as we often do, for the irrevocable 
happiness of our younger years. It is not well to fret away a 
single hour in useless yearning for the things that are no more, 
or for the things that cannot be. It is not well to let our minds 
be overcast with gloom by the thought of death. But there is 
a certain sadness which we cannot help indulging at times, and 
which is meant by God to purify our hearts from the inordinate 
affections which we are so apt to have for the things of this 
world. That sadness is nothing less than unhappiness for the 
worldling; but it is mingled with much sweetness for the reli- 
gious-minded. It is the sadness, already mentioned above, which 
arises from the consciousness of decay. It is good in so far as it 
detaches us from the things of this world, and wins us for the 
things of eternity; but it is useless, or even bad, if it merely af- 
flicts us, without lifting our hearts to higher things. 


That deep and soul-afflicting sadness runs, like a silken 
thread, through the literature of the whole world. In the pagan 
literature it is the dark sadness of despair. In the Christian 
literature it is the amiable sadness of hope. Take, for instance, 
the Greek and Roman writers, who, for classical beauty of ex- 
pression, have never yet been excelled by anyone. You can 
scarcely read one page of their writings without being touched 
by that mournful sadness of despair which pervades them 
through and through. Of every beauty of nature, of every 
beauty of life, they are passionate lovers; but they part from 
every beauty, like hopeless lovers, with a broken heart. They 
are keen observers. They interpret the language of nature. And 
nature tells them, in loud and unmistakable language, that all 
those affections which they place upon the charming things of 
this world must, sooner or later, be disappointed. To eternity 
they cannot look for consolation, because it is closed and sealed 
to their unenlightened eyes. Hence it is that they grow sad 
with the sadness of despair. But take up the Christian writer, 
no matter in what department of literature, and the case is al- 
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together different. He may mourn, like a Newman in his 
Apologia, over the breaking of lifelong ties and cherished friend- 
ships. He may weep, like a St. Augustine in his Confessions, 
over the wasted years of his sinful past. But it is not the hope- 
less sorrow of the heathen. It is the amiable sadness of grace, 
which lifts up the heart to higher and to better things. 


That sadness it is not harmful to indulge. It is the sad- 
ness that sees the vanity of all that belongs to time. It is the 
sadness that is satisfied with nothing less than what is eternal. 


There is something both beautiful and sad in the failing of 
human energy. There is something both beautiful and sad in 
the decay of human beauty. There is something both beautiful 
and sad in the laying to rest of the old and the weary. There 
is something both beautiful and sad in the closing of the grave 
over a dear one. The beauty comes as a sort of inspiration from 
above, and the sadness arises as a sort of grace from nature; and 
they are both meant by God to give a heavenward direction to 
the otherwise unsteady movements of the soul. 


From out the sadness the most salutary reflections are born, 
reflections that help us to a more effectual securing of our sal- 
vation. The sadness of St. Francis Borgia, as he stood by the 
coffin of that queen whom he had loved and admired so much, 
awakened reflections which started him upon his career of sanc- 
tity, and were perhaps the cause of his final salvation. Any re- 
flections are good which make us realize the fleetingness of life, 
and put strength into the wings of our soul for its flight upward 
and Godward. These reflections, often born of sadness, and 
again filled with sadness, are nevertheless, in spite of their sad- 
ness, replete with a sweetness which we would not exchange, 
after we have once tasted it, for anything else in the world. St. 
Augustine tells us that the sweetness of the tears after his con- 
version exceeded immeasurably the sweetness of his sinful de- 
lights before it. 


We are too much inclined to be absorbed by what is pres- 
ently going on within and around us. The passing show attracts 
our whole attention, so that we have none left for the permanent 
values of things out of sight. That is the reason why Holy Scrip- 
ture reminds us that the figure of this world is passing away. 
That is the reason why it tells us that we have no lasting habi- 
tation here. That is the reason why death and decay are made 
to awaken salutary reflections within us. That is the reason 
why the sadness of a closing coffin is forced upon us so often. 
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It is the necessary admonition to our thoughtless and forgetful 
souls. 


More than once, standing with aching hearts by an open 
grave, we have realized the fleetingness of life as we have never 
realized it before. More than once, as things apparently pointed 
to our own approaching end, we have felt the nearness of eternity 
as we might have wished we had felt it all our lifetime. More 
than once, as changes came and friends fell off, we have longed 
for those who had gone before, and wished, with homesick hearts, 
that we might be with them and with our God. 


The beauty of eternity is never known to us as long as our 
minds are engrossed with the things of this world. But when 
those things begin to fade, the mind naturally turns for comfort 
to the changless things of eternity. If the beauty of earthly life 
is either gone or fast going, it is but natural to feel a deeper in- 
terest in life beyond the grave. If earthly objects in which we 
have centered our affections are crumbling, one after another, 
into dust, it must necessarily occur to us at last to transfer those 
affections to God, and to take refuge in Him alone. 


Therefore, let us not mourn with a hopeless sorrow over the 
departing glories of life. Let us remember that we were never 
made for transitory beauty, for transitory enjoyment, or for 
transitory treasures of any kind. 


There is so much in this world that appeals to our affections, 
so much that we cannot help loving and admiring; but the blight 
of decay is upon it all. The heart aches, and feels that it must 
not throw itself away upon anything so fleeting and so insecure. 
It tells each of us that we are made for other and better things. 
A state that never changes, a life that never dies, a happiness 
that never palls—these are the things we thirst for with a 
quenchless thirst, a thirst which comes from our Creator, and 
which is meant by Him to remind us constantly and strongly 
that heaven is our home, our rest, and our happiness. 


Let us therefore transfer our affections, as much as we can, 
away from their mistaken to their proper object. Let us have 
another and better world to live for, if this world of sense is 
sinking, as it really is, into such hopeless and rapid decay. Let 
us nourish another and higher and better life within us, if this 
life of sense is withering up, as it really is, in the gradual blight 
of universal death. Let us try to forget our vanities, and think 
only of our soul and our God. 
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The Good Fight 


HE doctor was at his wit’s end. Nothing he could do or say 
would convince the stubborn woman before him that her 
boy should be innoculated. “But don’t you see,” he protested, 
“that you must immunize your son against disease? Do you 
want to risk his life? It will be too late if we have an epidemic!” 
It was no use. Determinedly the woman grasped the boy’s arm 
and hurried away. Desperately, the doctor turned to the priest 
who had been listening to the conversation. ‘What can I do?” 
he demanded, “‘it’s like talking to the wall. These people simply 
don’t understand.” The priest nodded. “They are new to this 
country,” he said slowly. “It may seem to them just another 
threat. I'll ask a Father from the monastery to visit them in 
their homes. He speaks their language. He might succeed where 
we have failed.” 


The doctor got into his coat and the two walked along the 
narrow street. A cold February wind blowing down from the 
north made them quicken their steps. The priest’s face was 
thoughtful. “You know, doctor,” he began, “when I was listen- 
ing to you trying to convince that poor mother of the necessity 
of immunizing her boy, I couldn’t help thinking of another kind 
of innoculation we need these days, against another kind of 
disease.” ‘“‘What’s that?” asked the doctor, interested. “It’s 
an immunization for the mind,” the priest answered. “The 
biggest battle fought today is the battle for men’s minds. Who- 
ever controls our minds, as the Russians know, controls every- 
thing. Every weapon is used in this battle and they are weapons 
that modern man can’t get away from; doesn’t want to get away 
from, most of the time. Call it propaganda, if you like, call it 
entertainment. But think of it: newspapers, magazines, books, 
radio, television, movies—a whole arsenal, aimed at us from 
every side and almost every minute.” 


“But, Father,” interrupted the doctor, “these are good 
things, aren’t they? Look at the instruction, the formation, the 
pleasure, they give us. Where would we be without them? Why, 
you read the daily paper as well as I; and is there a priest in 
the diocese who couldn’t have given me the Notre Dame team’s 
scores last fall!” The priest smiled. “I’m not saying these things 
are evil in themselves, but I do say they can be put to evil use 
if not intelligently handled. You’ve probably heard the word: 
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‘secularism’—well, that word covers a great danger, possibly 
the greatest danger of our times.” 


The doctor stopped in mid-stride. “Yes, I’ve been hearing 
it quite often lately. Just what does it mean?” “It’s not too 


easy to pinpoint, doctor, but in general as we use it, it means: 


that worldly-minded spirit which has invaded even our Catholic 
homes today. Secularism is a failure to put God first in our 
lives. We divorce our religion from our work, our amusements, 
our interests. We judge by worldly standards, we live by them. 
We forget all about Christ’s advice to seek first the kingdom of 
God, and live as if this world were the only one that mattered. 
In theory we may believe in the world to come, in a life of eternal 
happiness with God or eternal unhappiness without Him after 
death, but in practice we live as if this world were to continue 
forever.” 


It was the doctor’s turn to look thoughtful: “That’s true,” 
he admitted. “What can we do to fight against this spirit?” 
“That’s what was on my mind when you were trying to convince 
that woman of the necessity of innoculation,” the priest replied. 
“There are different ways of arming ourselves against secular- 
ism, but since this is February and Catholic Press Month, I was 
thinking that we actually do immunize our minds against it by 
habitually reading the Catholic Press. In our Catholic news- 
papers, books and magazines we’re sure to find a correct and 
intelligent explanation of the doctrine and moral teachings of the 
Faith. And that is our greatest safeguard. If we know our 
Catholic Faith, we'll love it and spread it through every phase 
of our life. The Catholic Press is really a kind of school after 
school, for no matter where we stopped our religious education, 
the reading of Catholic books, newspapers and books will con- 
tinue to teach us truth and moral values all our lives. We get 
more than just news in the Catholic Press; we get informative 
material which adds to the sum of our religious knowledge and 
can guide us to the solution of the moral problems of our day: 
problems that are personal, social, economic and religious. You 
know, our Faith was meant to reach into every fiber of our lives. 
It’s a working philosophy of life and we can help preserve our 
spiritual balance in this upset world by living up to our Faith. 
This means that we have to preserve our Faith first of all. And 
certainly the Catholic Press makes a great contribution to the 
intensifying of the moral, devotional and sacramental life of 
those who read it.” 
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The doctor was listening intently: “But you hear so often 
that Catholic publications are not very interesting, not well 
written,” he said, “how would you answer that?” The priest 
laughed: “I’d answer it by saying that those who say that 
haven’t read any for some time! Catholic newspapers and maga- 
zines are up to the minute these days and full of interest. There 
is one for every taste and every level. There are those which deal 
with current events and the problems of the day; there are those 
dealing with art, music, the theater, the latest books. There 
are liturgical publications, magazines which promote the apos- 
tolate of a particular Order or Congregation, and there are many 
of general interest.” 

Noticing that the doctor had stopped outside a bookstore, 
the priest paused. The doctor’s face was flushed: “I’m going to 
leave you here, Father,”’ he said with some embarrassment, “I’m 
going in to order some immunization for the mind! We have 
three boys at home and I don’t want them overcome by secular- 
ism. There are far too many other magazines and books coming 
into the house; from now on there are going to be Catholic ones 
as well!” 


The Christian Home, 
the School of Christ" 


F EVERY class of society is called upon to consecrate its 
members to the Sacred Heart and to engage in the expiation 
of the sins and negligences of mankind, Christian parents will 
be the first to respond to this double challenge. With marvelous 
clearness Pope Pius XI explained the advantages that arise from 
consecrating families to the Sacred Heart, and the obligation 
of justice and love which should move Christian parents to un- 
dertake to make reparation for the countless domestic infidelities 
of a pagan society. 

The topic, however, on which we are to meditate for a few 
minutes is a related one, namely, the reparation which parents 
should make to our Eucharistic King particularly for the sins 
and negligences of parents. It is a subject which leads to con- 


*Address by the late Edwin V. O’Hara, Archbishop of Kansas City, 
Missouri, at the Ninth National Eucharistic Congress. 
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siderations no less fruitful for homage to the Sacred Heart, and if 
the theme is less familiar than that of consecration, nevertheless 
as St. Augustine observed: “The soul which truly loves will com- 
prehend what I say.” 

We all understand that Christ by His suffering on the Cross 
made reparation to His Father for the sins and outrages com- 
mitted by the whole human race. “He has borne our iniquities.”’ 
The shedding of each drop of His Blood, the anguish of each tor- 
tured limb was of infinite value. And so “He has cancelled this 
decree against us.” “Indeed,” says St. Paul, “He has taken it 
completely away, nailing it to the cross” (Col. 2:14). He ex- 
piated adequately, indeed, superabundantly, the treason of man- 
kind. Where, then, is there any room for reparation or expiation 
on our part? Is not the debt fully paid? 

Here we have one of the most touching, most beautiful and 
at the same time most practically important mysteries of faith— 
namely that Christ made it possible for our association with 
Him to be so close, so intimate, that we are privileged to join 
our prayers and penances and suffering with those of Christ on 
the Cross. Just as our sins would renew in a certain way the 
suffering of Christ, so our acts of mortification and penances 
bring Him comfort. We are permitted to share in the merciful 
mission of the angel of comfort who came from heaven to console 
Him in His anguish in the Garden of Gethsemane. 


Our lay people have been instructed by Pope Pius XI in 
the Catholic doctrine that every baptized person shares in the 
priesthood of Christ. In the very Encyclical letter which has 
been chosen as the text for this Eucharistic Congress, Pope 
Pius XI, recalled that it is not only those who have received 
Holy Orders, who share in the priesthood and in the duty of of- 
fering sacrifice and satisfaction to God, but these duties are 
shared in some manner by all Christians whom St. Peter ad- 
dressed as “a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood.” 


In other words, every baptized person shares passively in the 
priesthood and every confirmed person shares to some extent 
actively in the priesthood of Christ. And when he attends Mass 
it is not as a passive witness but as an active participant in the 
Holy Sacrifice. You have often been reminded that when the 
priest turns to the congregation before beginning the Preface of 
the Mass, he says: “Brethren, pray that my sacrifice and yours 
may be acceptable to God the Father Almighty.” 

But there is another side to this picture which closely con- 
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cerns our subject today. Just as Christ was both priest and vic- 
tim on the Cross, so He is both priest and victim in the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. So if we are to be other Christs we must be iden- 
tified with Christ the victim as well as with Christ the priest; 
we must suffer with Christ if we are to exercise power with Him. 
St. Thomas a Kempis remarked that many were glad to share 
with Christ in His glory but few were willing to share in His suf- 
ferings. We like to thrill at our dignity in sharing in Christ’s 
Priesthood, but we shrink from the consequence that we must 
suffer with Him as victim of the Sacrifice. 


Our Eucharistic King is glorified by the sacrifices of true 
Christian parenthood. The vast army of Christian saints who 
were parents, led by their patron St. Jane Frances de Chantal, 
by St. Helena, mother of Constantine or by St. Monica, mother 
of St. Augustine, or by St. Thomas More, whose education of 
his own daughters opened a new chapter in the education of 
women—all of these understood the sacrifices that are inherent 
in the fulfilment of the obligations of parenthood. The first 
obligation of husband and wife which entails sacrifice of self is 
that of mutual fidelity. Sigrid Undset in one of her essays raises 
the question of whether a man and a woman can be faithful to 
each other for a life time—and she solves the question for the 
Christian by pointing out that in Christian marriage there is 
the greater loyalty to Christ which makes possible and very easy 
what might be difficult to the worldling. 


The second quality required of Christian parents is the dis- 
position to secure in every way the well-being of the children 
whom God gives them. Parents co-operate with God in peopling 
the world with human beings and heaven with saints. The es- 
sential dignity of parents is not so much in bringing children 
into the world, as in training their children as citizens of the 
Kingdom of God, and as members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. It is an understanding of this fact that will save young 
husbands and wives from yielding to the sterile counsel of 
selfishness and to the wicked precepts of paganism. 


The Christian home is the school of Christ. The discipline 
of that school involves above all unselfish labor and sacrifices on 
the part of both father and mother. Who in these days can 
doubt the sacrifice demanded of Christian fathers who, in the 
spirit of St. Joseph, strive to secure the temporal and spiritual 
well-being of their children? What labor, what devoted care fill 
the days and make anxious the nights of fathers of families! 
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Yesterday and today Christian fathers and mothers bring their children to Jesus. 


Theirs is the burden of financial support, the care of the chil- 
dren’s health, responsibility for their education and their as- 
sociates, the hopes and fears for their future. Are not truly 
Christian fathers able to meet the reproach of Christ in the 
Garden of Gethsemane with the reply: “Dear Master, we have 
watched with You through the day and the hours of the livelong 
night because we see Your image in our children.” Who can 
doubt that our Eucharistic King is glorified in the sacrifice of 
Christian fathers? 


And what of the Christian mothers who by Divine ordinance 
expiate in child-bearing the disobedience of the first mother of 
the race? What of the mother who in maternal solicitude brings 
her babe to the baptismal font and teaches its lips to lisp the 
Sacred Name of the Savior, who brings her child to the Sacred 
Table by her side? Is not our Eucharistic King glorified in the 
sacrifice of such a mother? 


But what are the offenses which demand reparation? There 
is no need that I should draw a dark picture of unfaithful hus- 
bands and wives—disloyal to each other and to Christ—selfishly 
denying their promise of mutual love. We need not speak of 
Catholics who so despise the Sacrament of Marriage that they 
dare to enter upon a union before the civil magistrate as if mar- 
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riage had never been raised to the dignity of a Sacrament. 

We certainly need not speak of those Catholics who so tram- 
ple under foot the graces of marriage as to countenance infidelity 
even to the extent of attempting a remarriage in the life time of 
their partners to whom they vowed in Christ, fidelity until death 
should part them. We blush to mention those who use the mar- 
riage rights while avoiding its consequent responsibilities, and we 
are ashamed to own that so-called Catholic parents would sell 
their children’s birthright of faith for a worldly mess of potage— 
social position, political office or material gain. How the Sacred 
Heart who gave parents for their encouragement the example 
of the Holy Family of Nazareth must grieve at such apostasy! 
O Christian fathers and mothers who love the Sacred Heart, will 
you not by your own mutual fidelity expiate the sins of these 
unfaithful parents? Will you not by your discipline repair the 
insults of ingrates who crucify again to themselves the Son of 
God and make Him a mockery? (Hebrews 6:6.) 

You will be faithful to your family prayers—to the daily 
recitation of the Rosary surrounded by your children, especially 
during the season of Lent and the months of May and October. 
You will teach your little ones to assist at Mass and prepare 
them with loving care for the reception of the Sacraments. 

The First Friday it will be your joy to be at the altar table 
surrounded by your children as by a crown of glory; your homes 
will be consecrated to the Sacred Heart and the pictured pres- 
ence of the sacred and wounded Heart of Jesus will speak to 
your children with silent but compelling grace. 

You will repair the shameful infidelity of worldlings by 
bearing patiently with each other’s faults in mutual love. You 
will expiate the selfishness of pagan homes by bearing and rear- 
ing children, forgetting the pain in the joy that a new member 
has been born to Christ. You will repair the insults of time- 
serving and socially-ambitious Catholics by bearing without 
murmur the privations which must be preferred to childlessness. 


You will make expiation for the sins of careless Catholic 
husbands and wives by making the necessary sacrifices for the 
Christian education of your children. Thus, by constant prayer, 
by voluntary penance and by patient bearing of the trials of 
married life, you will “fill up what is lacking of the sufferings of 
Christ in His Body which is the Church.” You will associate 
yourselves with Saint Joseph and with Mary, the Mother of 
Reparation. 
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@here Is a God 


A baby’s smile, 

The fragrance of a flower, 

The glory of a sunset, 

Fleecy clouds and azure sky, 
Moonlight on the snow, 

Towering mountains pointing skyward, 
All whisper softly, “There is a God!” 


A child’s rippling laughter, 

Bird chorus at dawn, 

Crickets at twilight, 

The music of a mountain stream, 

The cool breeze after a rain, 

A mother’s consoling kiss, 

All speak in dulcet tones, “There is a God!” 


Crunching glaciers in the northland, 
The crackling flow of fiery lava, 
Screaming sea gulls on the wing, 
The booming of the surf, 

The sudden flash of lightning, 

The roll of heavenly thunder, 

All cry out, “There is a God!” 


Rays through stained glass windows, 
Children’s voices in the loft, 
Twinkling candles standing sentry, 
All knees bent in adoration, 

Ruby light and bells at Elevation, 
Call reverently, but so FORCIBLY, 
“HERE is your GOD!” 


F. E. Callaghan 








Up to the Measure 


N THE Book of Wisdom we find this passage: “But Thou hast 
mercy upon all because Thou canst do all things, and dost 
overlook the sins of man for the sake of repentance. For Thou 
lovest all things that are, and hatest none of the things which 
Thou hast made” (11:24,25). 

If we think over this beautiful passage we find that it can 
mean much to us at the beginning of the Lenten season. For 
it proves to us that God does not wish to inflict pain, nor does 
He want us to spend the time of Lent in gloom and sadness. 
Christ Himself said as much to His disciples: “And when you 
fast do not look gloomy, like the hypocrites. .. but anoint your 
head and wash your face, so that you may not be seen fasting 
by men, but by the Father... who will reward you.” The 
Church, always a faithful echo of her Founder’s voice, tells us 
the same thing in her Collect prayer for Ash Wednesday: 
“Grant, O Lord, to Thy faithful people that they may begin the 
venerable solemnities of fasting with becoming piety and perform 
them with tranquil devotion.” 

No, Lent is not a time of gloom, but a time of renewal, of 
alertness to spiritual opportunities, of that truly Christian de- 
termination to “put on Christ.” We cannot, however, put on 
Christ without imitating in our own small way something of 
His self-denial. And self-denial should make us happy. If this 
sounds paradoxical, it is probably because we have never really 
thought the matter over. When we deny ourselves, we make 
room for Christ. He comes to fill up the space we have left, as 
it were, by moving some part of our self-love out of the way for 
Him. The more we possess Christ, the happier we are, with that 
true joy which is the echo of the Christ-life in us. That was 
the secret of many of the saints, whom, wondering worldlings 
told one another uneasily, could be picked out of a roomful of 
people by the joy their faces radiated. 

This, then, is the ideal of Lent, the “putting on of Christ,” 
by the tranquil denial to self of some of the pleasure it craves, 
by the assuming of some obligations which will make us grow 
up, as St. Paul would have us do, little by little, to the measure 
of Christ. 

The passage from the Book of Wisdom, quoted above, also 
has special application to the souls in purgatory at this time of 
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year. For it recalls to our minds the fact that compassion is one 
of God’s most beautiful attributes, and that to grow up in Christ 
means to grow in this lovely virtue. Instinctively, our compas- 
sion goes out to those who need it most, to the most helpless. 
And certainly, as far as being able to pay the debt of the tem- 
poral punishment still owing to their sins, the suffering souls are 
the most helpless. Burning with intense love of God, these souls 
now realize that during their earthly life they did not do all they 
could have done to attain their measure of growth in Christ. 
They died, still immature in that Christ-life, not having, as St. 
Paul warns, “put away the things of a child.” 

Our compassion now, our prayers for them, our sacrifices 
offered in their behalf, thanks to the all-merciful God who “loves 
all things that are and hates none of the things which He has 
made,” thanks to the gracious doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints, can help these holy souls to attain this growth in perfect 
love. Lent is a significant time for the exercise of this compas- 
sion. Our own attention is more centered on the things of the 
spirit; we ourselves are striving to be more Christ-like. And 
what is more Christ-like than a loving compassion for the help- 
less, than an intense desire to brings souls to the Father? 
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Let Your BURNING CANDLE Watch with Christ This Lent: 


For an offering of 50¢ a candle will burn for a day and a night 
before the Most Blessed Sacrament Exposed in one of our Sanctuaries of 
Perpetual Adoration; for a week. for $3.59; and for an entire month for 
$12.00. 


Benedictine Convent of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Missouri 


Spiritual Vitamin for February 


Lord Jesus, | unite myself to Thy perpetual, unceasing, 
universal Sacrifice. 
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Little Lovers’ League 


ONG AGO, dear Little Lovers, there lived a great king who 
had many children. His eldest son was dearest to him, be- 
cause he was so like him; in fact, he was the very image of his 
father. But the king loved all his children and it grieved him 
to see that his greatest enemy was trying to stir up rebellion 
among them. By lying and flattery this enemy was able to per- 
suade many of the king’s children to leave their father’s kingdom. 
There was more excitement in other countries, he told them; 
there, they would be free to do as they pleased, they would not 
have to obey their father. They could become great kings, too, 
perhaps even greater than their father. 

Those who listened to the king’s enemy, left their father and 
went to a foreign country. After a while, living among strange 
people who knew nothing of their father, they almost forgot that 
they were of royal blood. They began to live just like the people 
around them and to care only for the pleasures which attracted 
these strangers. 

But their father had not forgotten his children. He still 
loved them despite their ingratitude and their wandering far from 
him. He wanted them to come home to him, for he knew that 
living in a strange country was not good for them and that if 
they stayed there too long, they would no longer be fit to live in 
his kingdom. So he sent messengers to them, asking them to 
come home. These messengers were his trusted servants, who 
had remained loyal to the king, paying no attention to his enemy. 
However, his children would not listen to these messengers. 
They ignored them when reminded by them of their duty to the 
king and told to come home to their father. Sometimes they 
were so ungrateful as to laugh at these good servants, to harm 
them, and even to kill them, hating them for warning them that 
the king would be angry if they continued to disobey his wishes. 


Then the king turned to his eldest and best-loved son. This 
son was always with his father. He knew the ways of his enemy 
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and had laughed at his lies and flattery. Knowing how his 
father’s heart grieved over the loss of his other children, this son 
told him that he would go to bring them home. They had not 
listened to the other messengers, but surely they would listen to 
their elder brother. 

So, with the help of his loving mother, the king’s eldest son 
set out to bring his brothers home. He went to the strange 
country where they were living and stayed there with them, try- 
ing by his kindness and good example, by all he said and did, to 
bring them back to their father. Some of his brothers listened 
to him and were ready to return with him to their homeland. 
But others were stubborn. “No,” they said, “we will not listen 
to him. We like our life here in this country. If we go back, we 
shall have to give up some of our pleasures. We do not want to 
obey our father.” Then, wickedly, they plotted to kill their 
elder brother. “He is the heir,” they whispered to one another. 
“Tf we kill him, our father’s kingdom will come to us and we shall 
reign!” 

By now you have begun to guess who this king is, haven’t 
you, dear Little Lovers? Yes, this great king is God, our Father 
in heaven. His eldest Son is Christ, our Brother. The enemy is 
the devil, who by lying and deceit was the cause of sin entering 
the Garden of Eden. And we are the King’s other children who 
wandered far from our heavenly homeland because of that sin. 
The messengers whom God the Father sent to recall His children 
are the prophets of the Old Testament, who reminded the people 
of their duty when they forgot about God and the obedience 
they owed Him. When they ignored the prophets, God sent 
His beloved Son, Jesus, born of the Virgin Mary, to win us back 
by dying on the Cross for us. Christ by His Death, opened 
heaven again, atoning for our sins. He made us once again 
children of God, able to call Him our Father, able to live in His 
kingdom of heaven. 

Let us think of this often during these days of Lent, dear 
Little Lovers. Let us remember all that Christ, our elder 
Brother, did and suffered for us in order to bring us back to God 
our Father. And let us offer Jesus our little sacrifices generously 
so that we may help Him to bring back still more souls who are 
wandering today far from God their Father and from His king- 
dom on earth, the Church. 


PRACTICE: Try to pray the Way of the Cross daily during Lent, 
or at least as often as you can for this intention; and as you go from 
Station to Station, think seriously of just what Christ did for you at 
each one, and of what you can do to show Him your love. 


ASPIRATION: O Jesus, who died on the Cross for love of me, help 
me to live as a true child of my Father in heaven. 
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On the Mass On the Sacraments 
Your Mass and YOU Fount of Eternal Youth 
My Daily Companion at Mass Confession, Its Fruitful Practice 
God Himself our Sacrifice United in Christ 
Through Death to Life 
On Holy Communion 
Communicate On the Saints 
Frequently & Devoutly Go to Joseph 
Novena of Holy Communions Devotion to St. Joseph 
Communion Devotions St. Jude and St. Rita 
with Mary St. Benedict 
St. Anthony 
The Blessed Sacrament St. Nicholas de Flue 
God with Us St. Anne 
My Daily Visit St. Scholastica 
Eucharistic Miracles St. Gertrude 
The Holy Eucharist, our All St. Philomena 
St. Therese 
On the Sacred Heart p 
True Veneration Various Titles 
of the Sacred Heart Assist the Souls in Purgatory 
Enthronement Our Heavenly Companions 
and Night Adoration Why Not Make Your Home Ideal 
Favors from the King Our Savior’s Goodness 
Come, Let Us Adore Conformity to the Will of God 
All for Thee, O Heart of Jesus § Pathways to Peace 
All Ye Who Mourn 
On the Blessed Virgin 
Devotion to Mary On Grace and Prayer 
Under Mary’s Mantle From Earth to Heaven 
The Rosary, My Treasure Prayer, the Great Means of Grace 
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Booklets for Lent 


Treasures of the Mass 


The Mass makes Calvary 
present today. It applies the 
merits of Christ’s saving Blood 
to your soul. A fine explanation 
of the meaning and power of the 
Mass. 128 pages, 50¢. 


Way of the Cross 


One of the most 
richly indulgenced 
devotions. This 
booklet is a favorite 
method of praying 
the Stations, well il- 
lustrated. 64 pages, 
15¢. 


Devotion to the Precious Blood 


An efficacious devotion, speci- 
ally suited to Lent. Use it for 
Lenten Holy Hours and daily 
visits to church. 15¢. 


From Olivet to Calvary 


Follow Our Savior from the 
Garden of Olives to His Death 
on Mt. Calvary with these in- 
timate meditations on His suf- 
ferings. Ideal for Holy Week. 
15¢. 


Heart-Talks with the Man of 
Sorrows 


An excellent help to a more 
profound appreciation of the 
meaning of the Passion of Christ 
in the form of intimate conver- 
sations with the Savior. 96 
pages, 20¢. 


Devotion to the 
Holy Face 
A traditional devo- 
tion of the Church, 
to which great 
promises are at- 
tached. Especially 
suited to this season. 
15¢. 


Mary’s Seven Sorrows 


Beautifully illustrated con- 
siderations on the seven great 
sorrows of the Mother of God. 
15¢. 


Postage extra. 


Reduction on quantities. 


Benedictine Convent 
of Perpetual Adoration 
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